THE  ENGLAND   OF   CHARLES   II

me sitting at table with my little chickens one
on either side," writes one great lady; "in all my
life I have not had such an occupation to my
content to see them in bed at night and get them
up in the morning." Another paints her happi-
ness in words that still glow like the colours from
a painter's brush: "My boy is now undressing
by me and is such pretty company that he hinders
me so I cannot write what I would."

Bred on brown bread, cheese, and small beer
(drunk from a cool stone jar, into which careful
mothers sometimes dropped a little rhubarb),
children were fortified against the many infantile
diseases of the age, and their even more terrible
remedies. One parent, given to amateur doctor-
ing, wrote of his little boy: "It seems to me that
his brain is no little oppressed with phlegm or
moisture: he spits exceeding much, and I think
when he spits the most his memory is the most
defective"; an issue in the arm, he urged, should
therefore be made immediately. And a favourite
cure for measles was to send the patient to bed
with a live sheep.

The rod played an important part in infant
well-being, even little girls being "swinged to
some purpose to teach them civility"; for our
ancestors, though they loved their children, were
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